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Clark's Daring Trip 
Before the Invasion 


Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark, sec- 
ond-in-command of our African Ex- 
pedition, made a daring visit to 
French North Africa before the in- 
vasion began. 

Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, Commander in Chief, needed 
some information about French forti- 
fications in North Africa. General 
Clark and some Commandos volun- 
teered to go on this errand. 













































Their destination was a lonely 
house near Algiers. When they en- 
tered, they found the house filled 


who wished to 
They conferred 


with French officers, 
aid the Americans. 
all day and all night. 

Then suddenly they found that 
Arab servants had tipped off the 
Vichy French police. The French 
officers ch: unged into civilian clothes 
and fled from the house. General 
Clark and his men hid in the cellar. 

When the police had gone, the 
men went out and got into their 
boats. The boats upset, and the men 
lost their clothes. General Clark lost 
about $18,000 in gold. 

Dressed only in underclothing, the 
men hid all day in some woods. At 


length they made their way to a 
transport which carried them back to 
Britain. 


International 








Nazis Take France; 
Some French Join Us 


On Nov. 11, Hitler ordered his 
troops to occupy all of Unoccupied 
France. The Nazi troops swarmed 
over all of southern France, but 
halted outside the seaport of Toulon. 

A large part of the French fleet 
was at Toulon, with steam up, ready 
to sail at any moment. The attitude 
of this fleet’s commanders was the 
biggest mystery of the week. Were 
they preparing to sail away and join 
the United Nations? Or were they 
ready to turn the fleet over to the 


Germans? 


FRENCH LEADERS 


Admiral Jean Darlan, Commander 
in Chief of Vichy France, was cap- 
tured in Algiers. He came over to 
our side in the war, and called upon 
all French troops to join with the 
United Nations. Admiral Darlan was 
named head of French forces in North 
Africa by Lieut. Gen. Eisenhower. 

General Henri Giraud arrived in 
Algeria to organize a French Army 
to fight against the Axis. General 
Giraud escaped from a German 
prison camp during World War I 
and again:during this war, disguised 
as an old woman. 

General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the Fighting French, called upon 
French soldiers and officials to rise 
up and join the United Nations. 


Smash Japanese Fleef 


U. S. naval forces won a great victory 
in the Solomons last week. Our forces 
smashed a strong Japanese fleet in a 
three-day battle. 

We destroyed 23 enemy warships 
and transports, including one» battleship 
and five cruisers. Our losses were two 
light cruisers and six destroyers. 

The Japanese fleet had been heading 
for Guadalcanal. After the battle it 
turned around and retreated northward. 








Lt. Gen. Eisenhower ([{left), Com- 
mander in Chief in North Africa, and 
Lt. Gen. Clark, second-in-command. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


BY THE DAWN’S EARLY LIGHT! 


Tobruk Is Captured; 
British Drive West 


The British 8th Army last week 
captured Tobruk in its westward 
drive across Libya. German Marshal 
Rommel's shattered troops fled swift- 
ly west along the Mediterranean 
coast, pursued by the British. 

Tobruk had been the main supply 
base for Rommel’s German-Italian 
army, until the British began their 
present offensive from Egypt into 
Libya. Now Tobruk will become the 
main British supply base. Supplies 
can be carried by ship from Alex- 
andria, Egypt, to Tobruk. The ships 
will be guarded by RAF and U. S. 
planes. 

Out of Rommel’s once-proud army 
of 140,000 men, only 25,000 were 
left. All the rest had been killed, 
wounded or taken prisoner. 

-The British offensive was one arm 
of a giant “nutcracker” which was 
closing in on Rommel. The other arm 
was the British-American advance 
eastward through Tunisia (story on 
opposite page). 
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in map of Northern Africa and Mediterranean area, arrows show invasion points at which Yanks landed. 


Our Great Offensive in Africa 


American combat troops last week 
sped across Tunisia, heading for our 
first land battle against the Germans 
in this war. After winning Morocco 
and Algeria, the Yanks dashed east 
along the Mediterranean coast. The 
Germans landed troops at Tunis. The 
French joined our side, and fought to 
repulse the Germans. 

Hardened Tommies of the British 
Ist Army (the army that fought the 
Germans at Dunkirk in 1940) ‘landed 
from British ships to join the Yanks. 
British General K. A. N. Anderson 
took charge of the British-American 
drive for Tunisia. The Commander 
in Chief of all British-American 
forces in Northern Africa was U. S. 
Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


MOROCCO AND ALGERIA 
Our great African offensive began 
before the dawn of Nov. 8, when ‘the 
Yanks struck the greatest long-dis- 
tance military blow in world history. 
At least 140,000 Americans took part 
in the attack. 





About 850 British and U. S. ships 
carrying Yanks had gathered at Gi- 
braltar. In the darkness the huge fleet 
moved to points on the Mediterra- 
nean and Atlantic coast of North 
Africa. Landing barges were un- 
loaded from the ships, and the Yanks 
went ashore. 

Meanwhile, U. S. paratroopers 
made the longest air-borne invasion 
of history. They flew 1,500 miles 
non-stop, in transport planes, from 
Britain to Oran, Algeria. 

The main targets for invasion were 


the Vichy French naval bases of 
Casablanca, in French Morocco; 
Oran and Algiers in Algeria (see 
map). 


Algiers was the first to fall. The 
Vichy French troops traded gunfire 
with the invasion fleet, but soon 
asked for an armistice. Then our 
troops marched in, and soon were 
patrolling the streets. 

The Commander in Chief of Vichy 





France’s armed forces, Admiral Jean 


Darlan, was captured in Algiers. It 
is believed that he may have allowed 
himself to be captured in order to 
come over to our side. 


In order to take Casablanca, the 
Yanks first captured the nearby 
coastal towns of Mehdia, Sale, Rabat, 
Safi, Mogador, and Agadir. Three 
waves of U. S. bombers hit the 
French battleship Jean Bart in Casa- 
blanca harbor. U. S. tanks moved 
against the city, while our torpedo 
boats darted across the harbor. 

The defenders of Oran fought 
fiercely. We captured the airport, 
along with 2,000 prisoners. Then 
the accurate fire of our heavy mor- 
tars forced the city to surrender. 

Admiral Darlan gave orders for all 
Moroccan and Algerian resistance to 
cease. The U: S. troops then moved 
on toward the naval base of Bizerte, 
Tunisia. 

After passing through Tunisia, it 
was our plan to attack Tripoli in 
Libya. Tripoli is the main base of 
German Marshal Rommel. 

(See Theme Article on Northwest 
Africa—pages 5, 6, 7.) 
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© Rare Costa Rican Birds 
Arrive at Bronx Zoo 


A collection of rare Costa Rican birds 
has arrived at the Bronx Zoo in New 
York. The collection, which was sent 
by plane, contains the rarest Central 
American birds ever brought to this 
country alive. Among them are the Um- 
brella Bird, the Quetzal, and several 
kinds of Hummingbirds. 

The Umbrella Bird is about the size 
of a crow. It takes its name from its 
“umbrella”—a clump of black feathers 
on top of its head. These feathers shoot 
forward over its beak, and can be 
raised, lowered, or spread sideways to 
cover its face. 

The bird spreads its umbrella when 
it feels especially cheerful. Some sci- 
entists believe that the umbrella is 
actually used to shed rain. It rains 11 
months out of the year in the dense 
jungles of the Umbrella Bird country 

The Quetzal was the sacred bird of 
the ancient Aztecs. It is a beautiful bird 
with green, gold, and blue feathers. 

The Hummingbirds range from two- 
inch creatures with green bodies and 
orange throats, to “giants” six inches 
long that dart through the air like light- 
ning. They were caught with sticky 
gum on the tip of a fishing-pole 

Visitors to the zoo stand in the dark 
and look into small, brilliantly-lighted 
cages, where the Hummingbirds flit. 





Army Engineers build bridge across stream in double-quick time. 
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U. S. Army Engineers 
Finish Alcan Highway 


Engineer troops of the U. S. Army 
have completed the Alcan- (AL-aska 
and CAN-ada) Highway, five weeks 
ahead of schedule. 

The Alcan Highway is called 
“America’s Burma Road.” It is the 
only land supply route to our north- 
west territory, Alaska. 

Work on the highway began last 
March. When the first American 
troops arrived at Dawson Creek, 
Canada, it was 25 below zero. 

The construetion of the highway 
was a mighty battle against the 
toughest wilderness on the North 
American continent. At times the 
mud was so deep that huge cater- 
pillar trucks were swallowed by it. 

With the warm days of summer 
came insects. There were black flies 
called “no-see-ems” by the Indians. 
They are so tiny that a man does not 
know they are on him until they sting 
like hot coals 

One of our Army Engineers said: 
“The mosquitoes were so big that one 
of them landed at our airport and the 
boys put 85 gallons of gas into it be- 
fore they realized it wasn't a 
bomber!” 





Nations of Americas 
Back Our War Moves 


Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
Vichy France, after our Government 
had broken with Vichy. All the na- 
tions of Latin America, except for 
Chile and Argentina were expected 
to follow this example and break 
with Vichy. 

El Salvador, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Uruguay sent congratulations to 
the U. S. Government, because of the 
Yanks’ successful campaign in Africa. 

Even Chile and Argentina took 
steps toward the side of the United 
Nations. The Chilean Government 
sent 12 Axis agents out of the coun- 
try, and made greater efforts to 
break the Axis spy ring in Chile. 

The biggest surprise was Argen- 
tina’s action. Foreign Minister Ruiz 
Guinazu sent a cable to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. In this cable, he 
said that the Argentine people 
watched “with solidarity and interest 
the efforts made by the great and 
friendly nation in safeguarding the 
security of the Americas.” 

This is the first time that the Ar- 
gentine Government has praised one 
of our war moves. 





Official l S. Army photos 


Army Engineer officers in charge of Whitehorse 
Sector of Alcan Highway plan work on a map. 
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Map shows Northwest Africa before Yanks’ attack. Study map as you read Theme Article beginning on this page. 


Northwest Africa: New Scene of War 


N THE darkness before the dawn 
of Nov. 8, the Yanks landed in 
Northwest Africa. Their purpose 

was to take possession of France’s 
African colonies for the United 
Nations. The story of the Yanks’ in- 
vasion is told under Headline News 
in this issue. 

On the Theme Article pages (5, 
6, 7), Junior Scholastic presents a 
background report on this -great re- 
gion of Northwest Africa. The map 
above, showing this area before our 
successful invasion, will help you to 
understand the military events. 
Study this map, as you read of the 
various colonies, of the military 


strategy, and of the preparations for 
the attack. 


COLONIES AND NATIONS 


Northwest Africa contains. four 
types of climate. On the lower part 
of the map are the jungles of French 
Equatorial Africa. Moving up the 
map, we reach next a belt of moist 

valleys and mountain slopes, stretch- 

ing roughly from Liberia on the At- 
lantic coast to Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Again moving up, we come 
to the world’s greatest desert—the 
Sahara. Finally, near the top of the 
map, there is a strip of fertile land 
along the Mediterranean coast. 


French Equatorial Africa. This co- 
lonial territory is five times the size 
of France. It is a wild land of deserts 
and thick jungles filled with animals 
and insects. Its tropical forests are 
rich in timber, and wild rubber, 
palm oil, and ivory are produced. 
Minerals found there are 
lead, and zinc. 

The se supply route from 
America to Egy pt passes across 
French E quatorial Africa (see m¢ 1p). 

Soon after the fall of France in 
1940, the Fighting French took con- 
trol of this territory. They have held 
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it ever since. Gen. Charles de 


Gaulle’s main bases are at Brazza- 


ville and Ft. Lamy. 

The Cameroons are also controlled 
by the Fighting French. 

Nigeria is a British colony. It is 
watered by the Niger River and trib- 
utaries. In the 15th century, the first 
British traders visited Nigeria in 
search of slaves. 

Unhealthful Togoland is also con- 
trolled by the British. Its exports 
are cocoa, palm products, cotton. 

The Gold Coast, another British 
possession, is well described by its 
name. The search for gold first 
brought traders there—and they 
found it. The British fought against 
the French, Dutch, and Germans 
for control of the Gold Coast. Other 
valuable products of this country are 
diamonds, mahogany, manganese. 

Liberia is the only independent 
nation of all this region. It is a Negro 
republic, founded in 1822 by Negro 
freedmen from the United States. Its 
government was modeled after that 
of the U. S., and its capital, Mon- 
rovia, was named for President Mon- 
roe. The little nation has a Financial 
Adviser, appointed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. 


Native soldiers of Fighting French 
garrison at Bangui, French Equatorial 
Africa, raise the French Tricolor at 
their outpost on Ubangi River. 


Liberia is a land of dense forests. 
Its products are rubber, coffee, and 
palm oil. There are many rubber 
plantations owned by the Firestone 
Rubber Co. 

Sierra Leone has been in British 
possession since 1767. The first set- 
tlers came there in search of gold. 
Although the tropical rains and in- 
sects make Sierra Leone “the white 
man’s grave,” the settlers stayed on. 
Besides gold, they found palm oil, 
kola nuts, piassava fiber, rice, fruits, 
platinum and iron. 

Freetown in Sierra Leone is a 
thriving coastal port, now used as a 
port of call on the supply route to 
South Africa. 

Portuguese Guinea, neutral in this 
war, has been a colony of Portugal 
since 1879. It was an early slave- 
trading center. Its products are pea- 
nuts, palm oils, gro hides. 

Traders came to Gambia in the 
15th century, nile for a route to 
gold country. Inste sad, they found 
peanuts, hides, palm products—and 
slaves. Gambia is now a British pro- 
tectorate. 

French West Africa has been 
ruled by the Vichy Government dur- 
ing World War II. The most impor- 
tant city of this huge region is 
Dakar. It is an excellent naval base, 
located at the point where Africa is 
closest to our Western Hemisphere. 


Timbuktu is the principal military 
base in the interior of French West 
Africa. 

The Sahara Desert comprises 
much of French West Africa. South- 
ern parts of French West Africa 
watered by the Senegal and Niger 
Rivers, are habitable. Many tropical 
products are grown there. 

Rio de Oro is a colony of Spain, 
which has been neutral in this war. 

French Morocco is a French pro- 
tectorate, ruled by Vichy until the 

Yanks took control. It was formerly a 
part of the Sultanate of Morocco 
and there is still a Sultan, but he has 
little power. 

Fez is the Sultan’s capital, while 
Rabat has been the capital of the 
a governor. The chief’ se aport 
is Casablanca (captured by the 
Yanks). It is a crowded city of old 
Moslem mosques, standing beside 
flour mills, cement and brick fac- 
tories, and phosphate, copper, tin, 
and iron works. 

The people of Morocco are Ber- 
bers, Arabs, Moors, and Jews. The 
Berbers are descendants of the 
Moors who overran the Iberian 
Peninsula until driven out by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella (see Oct. 12 Jr. 
Schol., p. 6). 

Spanish Morocco was also part of 
the Sultanate of Morocco, until 
Spain took possession of it 

Algeria, another Vichy French col- 
ony which we captured, has been 

called the granary of Europe. Prod- 
ucts of Algeria include wheat, bar- 
ley, dates, olive oil, wine, and min- 





Hollywood movies ‘round the world! 
Natives of Tunis sit at sidewalk 
cafe, before billboards advertising 
Gary Cooper in “The Extravagant 
Mr.Deeds” (Mr. Deeds Goes to Town). 












erals. During the past year, ships 
“lied from the seaport of Algiers to 
Marseille, France, carrying these 
goods to the Germans. Now their 
cargoes will go to United Nations 
ports! 

Algiers is a fascinating city. In the 
districts where Europeans live, there 
are sparkling modern buildings. The 
Arab part of the city is called the 
Kasbah. 

Tunisia was formerly one of the 
states of the Barbary Pirates, and 
was for many years ruled by Turkey. 
Since 1881 it has been a French 
protectorate. The native Bey (King) 
has little power. 

Tunis, the capital, is a center of 
beautiful gardens and mosques. The 
Moslem bazaars sell silks, velvets, 
skins, and olive oil. 


OUR PREPARATIONS 

The Yanks’ attack came as a sur- 
prise to the world because our plans 
were kept secret. But preparations 
for the attack had been going on 
for almost a year. 

The plans were begun last Decem- 
ber, when Prime Minister Churchill 
of Britain visited President Roosevelt 
in Washington. By June, the num- 
ber of men and equipment needed 
was determined. Throughout the 
month of August, British and U. S. 
generals were deciding where and 
how the attack should be made. 

Here some of the moves 
which led up to the attack: 

1. U. S. combat troops were sent 
to Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold 


were 





Photo shows Berber horseman riding 
through Street of the Bronze Clocks 
in Fez, French Morocco. Scene is 
typical of cities occupied by Yanks. 


Coast, Nigeria, French Equatorial 
Africa, the Cameroons, and the Bel- 
gian Congo. Starting from the Cam 
eroons, our engineers began to build 
roads across the African continent. 
These roads are not yet completed. 

2. Negro President Edwin Barclay 
of Liberia broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany. Liberia moved 
toward joining the United Nations. 

3. The Germans and the Vichy 
French expected us to attack Dakar. 
German soldiers disguised as tourists 
poured into French West Africa. 

4. A Vichy French submarine fleet 
slipped from Toulon, France, to 
Dakar. Most of the Vichy French 
fleet went to Dakar (the rest re- 
mained at Toulon). 

5. Many Fighting French troops 
gathered in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

When our attack came, it was far- 
ther north than had been expected. 
By this daring move, we cut off 
Dakar from its communication lines 
with the Axis. 


MILITARY STRATEGY 


Our attack in Northwest Africa 
was perfectly timed. It came just as 
the British 8th Army was driving 
Marshal Rommel’s Axis troops out of 
Egypt, and westward across Libya 
(see Headline News). 

At the same time, the RAF was 
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blasting Italian seaports, ammunition 
bases, and industrial cities such as 
Genoa. 

Also at the same time as our at- 
tack, there were Fighting French re- 
bellions against the Vichy French in 
Africa. These uprisings aided us. 

All these moves taken together 
make a great United Nations offen- 
sive with these three purposes: 

1. To defeat Rommel’s troops by 
striking at them both from the west 
and the east. In this way, we would 
gain control of all the Mediterranean 
coast of Africa. This would give us 
bases from which to gain control of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

2. To prevent an Axis invasion of 
Africa. If the Axis had successfully 























attacked first, our supply lines 
across Africa and around Africa 
would have been cut. The Nazis 


could then have used Dakar as a 
jumping off place for an attack on 
South America. 

3. To draw Axis troops and equip- 
ment out of Russia, and thus aid the 
Russians’ heroic fight. If we gain 
control of the Mediterranean, we 
may then be able to invade south- 
ern Europe. This would be the “sec- 
ond front in Europe,” which the 
Russians want us to start. 











Photo at left shows desert fortress 
near Algiers. Admiral Darlan, who 
was Vichy French commander, sur- 
rendered Algeria after Yanks took 
the seaports of Algiers and Oran. 
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GLOBAL MAP 
for a GLOBAL WAR 


Yu hear this war referred to as a GLOBAL WAR, 
which indeed it is. 

So we offer you this week a GLOBAL MAP. It is 
a different kind of map than the ones you usually 
see. For a GLOBAL WAR it is good to have a 
GLOBAL MAP in your scrapbook and in your Junior 
Scholastic files. 


The technical name of this map is: GLOBAL MAP 
DRAWN ON AN AZIMUTHAL EQUAL AREA PRO- 
JECTION. 


It shows us the world as though we were looking 
down on it from a point above the North Pole, and 
the globe were flattened out. 


LAND SHAPES DISTORTED 


The bodies of land are distorted (out of their 
correct shape). This has to be done in order to 
make the map look GLOBAL even though it is print- 
ed on a flat sheet of paper. North of the Equator, 
the distortion is slight, and you can hardly notice 
it. South of the Equator, the distortion of the land 
areas is easily seen. 


Though the land shapes are distorted, the areas 
are all right. That is, each country is the right size, 
though it may be shown in the wrong shape. 


AN “AIR AGE” MAP 


The advantage of this map is that you can see 
where continents, countries, and big cities really 
are in relation to one another—globally speaking. 
For example, you can see that the shortest AIR DIS- 
TANCE between New York and London is past New- 
foundland. 


In flying the direct route from Stalingrad to San 
Francisco, you would fly over the North Pole. 

You can see how vast is the Pacific Ocean, and 
how small the countries of Europe are in relation to 
Russia or northwest Africa. 


We suggest that you put some “‘war paint” on 
this map. With colored crayons, mark the Axis 
countries in one color; the United Nations in anoth- 
er; the neutrals in another. 

Here’s another thing you might do: Turn these 
two pages sidewise, then turn them upside down. 
Remember, you are “the Man from Mars” looking 
down on the world from a point directly above 
the North Pole. You can look at it with the Union 
of South Africa at the top of the page, or at the 
bottom. It is a good global map whichever way 
you turn it. 

While looking at this map with the Union of South 
Africa at the bottom of the page, compare the 
Mediterranean region with the same region on the 
ordinary kind of map (called the Mercator projec- 
tion) which appears on page 3 of this issue. 

Locate Spain, France, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, and 
Egypt on both maps. 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 7 points each. Total, 21. 

1. In Algiers the Yanks captured the Commander 
in Chief of Vichy France’s armed forces, (a) Admi- 
ral Darlan; (b) Marshal Petain; (c) General Giraud. 

The cities seized in our first attacks were (a) 
Tunis, Bizerte, and Tobruk; (b) Casablanca, Oran, 
and Algiers; (c) Alexandria, Freetown, and Tripoli. 

The Commander in Chief of all British-Amer- 
ican forces in North Africa is (a) Gen. K. A. N. 
Anderson; (>) Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower; 
(c) Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

My score 


2. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


In the following sentences, each blank represents 
the missing name of a nation or other name. Fill in 
the correct names. Score 5 points each. Total, 25 

1. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti broke off 
diplomatic relations with a (two 
words ) last week. 

2. The Government of sent 12 Axis 
agents out of the country, to break up the Axis spy 
ring. 

8. Foreign Minister Ruiz Guinazu of ___ 
sent a cable praising our war move—much to our 
surprise. 

The stiles Highway, America’s Burma 
Road, was completed five weeks ahead of schedule. 
The Quetzal was the sacred bird of the ancient 








My score 


THE FIGHTING BALKANS 
THEME ARTICLE—Northwest Africa 


In each statement you will find one sentence- 
ending that is not correct. Cross out the incorrect 
ending. Score 7 points each. Total, 35. 

1. French Equatorial Africa (a) is five times the 
size of France; (b) is crossed by a United Nations 
airplane supply route; (c) is opposite Gibraltar; 
(d) produces oil, rubber, and minerals. 

2. Liberia (a) is the only independent nation of 
Northwest Africa; (b) is a Negro republic; (c) 


Prestor i Jt Sch aatic Margaret Sylvester Ronan, and Nancy 
S52 issues r 3 ester 16 issues single subscription $1.00 a s« ~+ 
Mer.: Wr Steiner ‘ r Me r Editorial & Advertising Office. 220 F 42n " St 


Associate Editors. Subscription: for two or more 
1 year. Single copy 5c ap ion office, 4 
pw York, N. Y a 


modeled its government after ours; (d) named its 
capital after President Monroe; (e) is controlled by 
the Fighting French. 

3. French West Africa (a) has been under Vichy 
rule during World War II; (b) contains the naval 
base, Dakar; (c) is watered by the Nile; (d) is one 
of the largest colonies. 

4. French Morocco (a) is under Yank control; 
(b) is populated by Berbers, Arabs, Moors, and 
Jews; (c) contains the important seaport, Casa- 
blanca; (d) is ruled by a Fez. 

5. Algeria (a) is Marshal Rommel’s main base; 
(b) has been called the granary of Europe; (c) 
produces wheat, barley, dates, minerals; (d) con- 
tains the port of Oran. 

My score 


Al INVENTIONS FOR VICTORY 


Match these marvels. At the left are the names 
of inventions for victory, while at the right are 
phrases which describe them or belong to them. 
Put the letter of the correct phrase before each 
name. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 





1._____ Bubbilfil a. Wrinkle-proot trousers 
2.____ Koroseal b. Shimmering dresses 

3. Lamicel c. Plastic for plumbing 
4.____ Saran Tubing d. Air-filled cellophane 
5.___ Celanese e. Synthetic resin 


My score 


AVIATION 


Fill in the blanks in the following sentences, 
choosing one of the words at the eee" y of the sen- 
tence. Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 

1. To overcome the power of gravity, the wings 
exert a force called (soaring, height, lift, 
heave ). 

2. To overcome the resistance of the air, the 
engine exerts a force called — (push, thrust, 
pull, drag). 

3. Two of a plane’s axes are lateral and longi- 
tudinal, and the third axis is _.____ ( vertical, 
horizontal, ventrical, azimuthal). 

My score 
My total score _____ VQ 
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THEME ARTICLES SHIFT 
TO "DARK CONTINENT’ 


In time ot Global War, it is a courageous or perhaps 
toolhardy editor who will announce a schedule of articles 
tor months in advance. The Yanks incursion into Africa 
has knocked ou: schedule of Theme Articles into a cocked 
hat; but we do not object, inasmuch as it has also caused 
‘ertain Berliners to worry considerably about their schedules 

We are certain, then, that teacher: will agree with our 
tecision to change the Theme Article schedule. even though 
we had to do so without giving advance notice. Here is our 
tentative schedule ot articles for the rest of this semester 
we wouldn't want te guarantee that the Yanks won't do it 
gain): 

Dec. 7-12 issue~Northeas Africa , Libya, Egypt, Anglo 

egyptian Sudan, Malta, (Cyprus and Mediterranean) 

Dec. 14-19 issue—Ethwopia, Somaliland ind East Africa. 

Jan. 4-9 issue—South Africa 

Jan. 11-16 issue- Poland and the baltics 

Jan. 18-23 issue— Russia 


CURRENT THEME ARTICLE 


We believe it wil) uot be difficult t) get pupils to study 
the three-page Theme Article +0 Northwest Africa in this 
issue (pages 5,6. 7) A vast area is covered in this Theme 
Article—approaching the combined areas of all nations dis 
ussed in previous issues this semester No less than 15 
colonies and nations are discussed. It is essential that pupils 
follow the map closely, as they read the article [f they are 
not yet in the habit of “reading” meps and glancing trom 
text to map as they read, » w is the time tor them to learn 

Current interest is centered (as we go to press, at any 

te) in the northern coastal strip of this region—in Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. These nations of Arabs, Berbers, and 
Moors are Moslem iv culture. [hey have great romantic 
interest for boys and girls and are rich in history and 
literature. Ancient Carthage tor example. was located in 
what is now Tunisia In modern times, we have the stories 
wf the French Foreign Legion. sich as Wren’s Beau Geste 

This region fieured ‘n America. military history in the 
‘arly 19th century The Barbary States of Morocco, Algeria, 
‘unisia. and Tripoli (Libya) had been exacting tribute from 
nations whose ships passed through the Mediterranean. At 
President Thomas Jefterson’s command, the young American 
republic was the first nation to end this “appeasement” and 
‘ake up arms against the blackmailers 

The Historical Picture Page (p 11) tells of Stephen 
Decatur’s exploit in this war against the Barbary pirates. 
There will be more on this subject in next week’s issue, 
when we discuss Libya 


NEGRO AFRICA 


Our current Theme Article deals «Iso with a greatly dif 
terent region—the land along Africa’s western coast and the 
jungles of French Equatorial Africa These areas are in 
habited by Negro tribes. Their primitive culture is that ot 
ritual masks and wooden voodoo statves Again. this culture 
has romantic appeal to pupils 

If there are Negro pupils in you class, they will be 
interested in Liberia and in al] this region—the ancient 
homeland of their race 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which part of Northwest Africa would you preter to 
visit? 


2. When troops approach an enemy stronghold trom two 
sides at once, it is called a pincers movement. By looking 
at the map on p. 5, can you find our huge pincers move- 
ment against Dakar? 

3. Several countries on the map are not discussed in the 
(heme Article. One of these has a two-word name. It is a 
Spanish colony, which means that it is neutral. It is a small 
country Can you find it on the map on page 5? 

4. After the war. should all the countries of Northwest 
Atrica become independent uations like Liberia, or remain 
colonies? Or should sume become independent while others 
remain colonies? 

Fact Questions 

1 What African country has been called the granary of 
Europe? 

2. Name the only independent aatiou of Northwest 
Africa 

3. Who controls Lakar? 

4. What supply route passes across French Equatorial 
Africa? 

5. For whom was Monrovia, capita! of Liberia, named? 

6. At what seaport did Germans and Vichy French ex 
pect us to attack? 

7 Name two purposes ot our Atrican offensive. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Commander oi the United Nations 
torces, would you trust Admira! Darlan to remain true to 
the United Nations’ cause? Why or why not? 

2. Why do you think the German troops halted outside 
Toulon where the French fleet waited? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who is the leader of the Fighting French? 

2. What Army captured Tobruk last week? 

8. Who is the Commander in Chiet of all British-Amer- 
ican forces in Northern Africa? 

4. Where is Casablanca? 

5. What information was Lieut. Gen. Clark seeking on 
his mission to North Africa? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that more victories by the United Nations 
will make Chile and Argentina break with the Axis? Why 
or why not? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is the name of the new highway running from 
Canada to Alaska? 

2. What event led Mexico and Canada to break off 
diplomatic relations with Vichy? 

3. What step was taken by Chile against the Axis after 
the successful United Nations campaign in Africa? 

4. How many months of the year does it rain in the 
Costa Rican jungles? 

5 What are no-see-ems? 


GLOBAL MAP—pp. 8, 9 


A study of map-making will convince pupils that no flat 
map can accurately represent the surface of the globe. No 
map can tell the whole truth, but each map tells the truth 
which is useful to those who must use it 

In a world of sailing ships, it was necessary to know true 
compass directions Mercator, a map-maker of 16th-century 
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Flanders, laid out a mapor this purpose. This kind of map 
is still most common today 

On a Mercator projection map, all pomts in the same 
longitude are in the same oul line The scale of such a 
map is accurate. however, only along the equaton 

Since ait power has gained such tremendous importance, 
communications lie in great circles across land and sea with 
out distinction An azimuthal projection shows the air-power 
world 
Discussion Questions 

lL. It a photograph of the earths surtace were taken trom 
an airplane it would serve as one kind of map What details 
shown on a practical map would not be shown on the air 
plane photograph? 
Fact Questions 

1 Why are the bodies of land distorted on the Global 
Mapr 

2. What ts the dvantuge of the Global Mapr 


3. Where is the <hortest air distance between New York 
and London? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 11 

Stephen Decatur bas been. called the most conspicuous 
figure in the aaval history of the United States tor the 100 
years betwee Joh» Paul Jones and Farragut Pupils in 
terested im the tull story of Decatu: will find it told with 
both action and literary merit in Decatur of the Old Navy, 
by Helen Nicolay Appleton-Century New York $3.50) 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the lite of Stephen Decatur would make 
a good motion picture? Who would you choose to play 
Decatur? 

2. Can you think of anothe: great American who was 
killed in a duel? 
Fact Questions 

1. What rank did Decatur hold during the War of 1812? 

2. What was the uname of the man who saved Decatur’s 
lite? 

3. What office was Decatur appointed to atter the deteat 
ot the Barbary pirates? 

4. Why did Decatur set fire to the Philadelphia? 

5. Where is Tripoli? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 12, 13 


The Oct. 12 issue of Junior Scholastic contained an Avia- 
tion article entitled How Air Defense Works (p. 14) Pupils 
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might reread the article in connection with this week's Bib 
and Tuck story 


Discussion Question 


1 Do you agree with Bo that it is bette: to report every- 
thing than take a chance on missing a plane? Why or why 
not? 

Fact Questions 

1. How soon atte: seeing « plane is a spotter supposed 
to report it to the filter center? 

2. What were the objects Bo mistook tor airplanes? 

3. What watch did Tuck and Bo have? 

4 Where do spotters keep a reco: ’ ot all planes reported? 


INVENTIONS FOR VICTORY—p. 14 


Perhaps vou coule arrange a classroom exhibit of syn 
thetics Pupils could clip advertisements of many synthetic 
products from magazines Such oow common articles as 
ravon and nvlon should not be overlooked Many articles 
ot plastic mav be in use in vou: community 
Discussion Questions 

1 Do you believe that svuthetc toods will ever take the 
place of the toods we now eat? 

2 How do present-day svuthetics prove the truth of this 
proverb “Necessity is the mother of invention”? 


Fact Questions 
1 Name a material used tor furniture jomts. to conserve 
metal , 

2 Why are pre-tabricated houses more important now 
than ever betore? 

3 What is Bubblfil made otr 


AVIATION—p. 14 


Material to: this weeks article was supplied oy Lieut 
Commander Bert Shields of the ‘! $S Naval Air Forces 

Lieut. Commande: Shields has taught in public schools 
and at Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. He is the author of 
tour texts tor high school pre-flight training courses. just off 
the presses of McGraw-Hill Company 

In connection with this week’s article. he makes this 
suggestion: “Drag may be illustrated by a very simple ex- 
periment. Dry ice is dropped in a flask partly filled with 
water, and the vapor that it gives off is directed over various 
objects Since the vapor is visible, the air flow around a 
sphere is seen to be irregular, and many eddies are tormed 
behind it. The drag is very high The air flow around a 
combined sphere anc cone is much smoother, but some 
eddies are still present With a streamlined shape having 
long, gradual curves. the air ows smoothly and no eddies 
are formed. The drag is reduced as the air flow becomes 
smoother and conforms more closely to the shape of the 
object ” 
Discussion Question 

| Name some sciences that are related to aviation 


Fact Questions 


1 What is the torce called that is exerted by a plane's 
wings to lift and keep the plane in the air? 

2. What is the plural of axis? 

3. Name and describe one axis of a plane. 

4. What are the elevators on a petit 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NEWS: a, b, b. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Vichy France, Chile, Argentina, 
Alcan, Aztecs. 

THEME ARTICLE: ¢, e, c, d, a. 

INVENTIONS FOR VICTORY: d, e, a, c, b. 

AVIATION: lift, thrust. vertical 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Progress to Freedom, the Story of 
American Education, by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.00). A 
book addressed to parents and teachers 
and laymen. Tells the story of educa- 
tion in America from the earliest days 
in log schoolhouses to the modern, 
“streamlined” school. 

° ° oO 

The Rise of Our Free Nation, by 
Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Port- 
wood (Macmillan Co., $1.88). A text- 
book in American history. Political, mili- 
tary and social history considered, with 
previews of each large division, ques- 
tions and study helps, and summaries. 
Many maps, >» an illustrations. Bibli- 
ography and list of pictures and films. 
Appendix with Declaration of. Inde- 
pendence, annotated Constitution, list 
of Presidents, etc. 

os ° & 

Education for Democratic Survival, 
by Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss 
(Civic Education Service, Washington, 
D. C., $1.50). Presents a conversion 
program for American schools to meet 
the needs of the present emergency. 
Concrete suggestions and a_ lengthy 
bibliography and list of sources—news- 
papers, magazines, radio, educational 
films, books and. pamphlets. 

°o ° °° 


The Role of the Races in Our Future 
Civilization, a symposium by Pear] 
Buck, Lin Yutang and many others. 
Edited by Dr. Harry W. Laidler. Pub- 
lished by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
City (50c). This monograph on the 
race problem deserves the careful con 
sideration of all who are interested in 
democratic institutions. 

oo ° ° 


American Unity is a monthly manual 
éf education issued by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America, 17 E. 
42nd St., New York City. A  distin- 
guished advisory committee of edu- 
cators is associated with this publica- 
tion, which is designed to help teachers 
educate for tolerance and democracy. 
First issue contains articles by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, John W. Stude- 
baker, Louis Adamic and others. Lists 
films for school use and suggestions 
for further reading. 

e ° co 

A new periodical, Prediction of 
Things to Come, published by the 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York City, will be inter- 
est and help to teachers. In the first 
issue an article by Dr. George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, treats of the mPa likely 
to come about in our educational sys- 
tem after the war. 





“This is Station RS 


YOUR PUBLIC FORUM SINCE 1908 


Yes, that’s the date the | Shelf began its annual 
series of up-to-the minute compilations of the most logical 
pros and the most lucid cons pronounced by the experts on 
the day’s controversial questions, questions that vitally affect 
your daily life... . 


But first a word from our sponsors: 


It would be difficult to name other volumes of equal size 
in which as much information is contained and in which 
divergent viewpoints are as fairly represented.—AMERICAN 
PoLiTICAL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


The plan and thoroughness of these Baedekers to social 
progress are well known.—Macon (Ga.) TELEGRAPH: 


. A well-rounded picture of the situation . every 
important phase of the question . . . as fairly and impar- 
tially as possible.—Sourn AFRICAN Lipraries. 


And hundreds of eminent, public, university and school librar- 
ians; teachers; editors; forum leaders; and research workers, if 
time permitted, would like to congratulate Reference Shelf 
subscribers on their perspicacity. . . 


So, for the benefit of those who tuned in late: 


Readable, impartial, timely, the Reference Shelf is an annual series of com- 
pilations dealing with current contentious problems generally expressed as 
debate propositions, i.e., “Resolved: That 


The leading proponents and opponents are presented at their best. Briefs 
and extensive annotated bibliographies are features. 


A volume of the R.S. consists of seven books published during an aca- 
demic year. Subscribers receive each book as it is published at the low 
subscription price of only six dollars for the set. 


The first book in the new volume is the only one that deviates from the 
editorial policy. It is “Representative American Speeches 1941-1942. 
Among the thirty recent speeches in the book in Wallace’s famous “The 
Price of Free World Victory,” Roosevelt’s “War Message to Congress,” etc. 
The second book debates “Plans for a Post-War Wor'd.” 


The third book brings together divergent viewpoints concerning what 
should be done, or not done, in India. The price of these books bought 
separately is $1.25 each. A six dollar subscription brings them to you for 
approximately 85c each. 


Tomorrow’s headlines will determine the titles of the remaining five; 
taxes? wages? government ownership? etc., etc. Thank you for listening. 


Your announcer is: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-72 University Avenue, New York, New York. 9 
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New Resource Units 


in the 


Problems in 
American Life 


SERIES 


Five new units have now appeared to 
continue the series begun last April 
with these titles: 


No. 1, How Our Raises and 
Spends Money (Newcomer-Krug); No. 2, Ameri- 
can Youth Faces the Future (Reeves-Bell-Ward); 
No. 3, Man and His Machines (Ogburn-Weaver); 
No. 4, Recreation and Morale (Steiner-Babcock); 
and No. 5, Race and Cultural Relations (Bene- 
dict-Ellis). 


Government 


The new units are: 


6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship, by 
T. V. Smith, Glenn Negley, and 
Robert N. Bush 


7. The American Family, by Ernest 
W. Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 
gartner 


8. Agriculture, by Chris Christensen, 
Noble Clark, and Royce Knapp 


9. Crime, by Thorsten Sellin and Paul 
R. Busey 


10. Economic Problems of the Post- 
War World, by Alvin H. Hansen 
and Laurence Leamer 


Each Unit contains 56 to 80 pages, including an 
analysis of the problem and a variety of teaching 
aids. Price: 30 cents each for 1 to 3 copies; 25 
cents each for four or more copies (any combi- 
nation of titles); all ten units, $2.25. Orders for 
less than $1.00 must be accompanied by semit- 
tance 


Published by the 
National Council for the Social Studies 


and the 


National Ass'n of Secondary-School Principals 


N.C.S.S. or N.A.S.S.P. 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Please ‘end me the Resource Units checked 
Pato Me. 3... Me. 3... Me. 6... Me, &.... 
No. 6—— No. 7—— No. 8—— No. 9—— No.10-— 


| enclose $__— or send bill 
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Government in this matter. 


ing week. 


difficulties in delivery. 








NOTICE TO TEACHERS 
New Printing Schedule for Better Deliveries 


HE terrific strain on transportation facilities caused by troop move- 
ments and shipment of war materials has imposed unexpected delays 
in postal delivery of all national magazines. Naturally the armed forces 
must come first, and Scholastic Publications are glad to cooperate with the 


We have appreciated the forbearance of subscribers in regard to 
unavoidable delays. We realize, however, that regularity of delivery date is 
strongly desired by every teacher. We have therefore arranged with our 
printers to advance the press dates and mailing dates of Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic sufficiently to insure that all subscribers will 
receive their copies not later than Mondays, the date of each issue. This 
may mean that some subscribers will receive their copies during the preced- 


Unfortunately, we cannot control local delivery, but we can and will 
control the day on which the magazines are mailed. All magazines to 
any given destination are mailed the same day each week. The teacher 
editions are mailed first, and may reach the schools 24 hours earlier than 
the bulk packages. It is believed that this new schedule will obviate all 








OFF THE PRESS 


Let's Investigate! is a workbook designed 
from an experimental approach to con- 
sumer science, by Hausrath and Harms. 
The experiments are divided into units on 
Understanding Science, Living with Ma- 
chines, Everyday Electricity, Applied 
Chemistry, Applying Consumer Science, 
and Science and the Welfare of Man. 
( Macmillan Company, 80c. ) 

oO o 


Secrets of Voice Production Self-Taught, 
by Edwin Hopkins (55 West 43rd Street, 
New York City, 75c; bound in boards, 
$1.25). This small manual with numerous 
exercises for singers, speakers, and actors, 
goes on the assumption that every voice is 
a good voice if properly used. 

2 oa ° 


Volume IV ot the Guide to Guidance, 
published by the National Association of 
Deans of Women, Washington, D. C., is 
an annotated bibliography of 1941 publica- 
tions of interest to deans, counselors and 
advisers, compiled by Jean McEvoy and 
Kathryn Schwab (1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., $1.00.) 

° ° ec 


The Diaphane Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the . xanufacturer of world globes, 
4, 5 and 6 feet in diameter. These globes 
are made of transparent materials, are il- 
lun.inated from within, may be used on 
a pedestal or from suspension. They are 
made in eight sections for easy assemblage. 
War-theaters, aerial and maritime routes 
are indicated. For prices and further in- 
formation, address P. O. Box 1405, Cleve- 
land. 

°o ° °o 

Fire Prevention Education is a new 
guidebook published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New 
York City, in cooperation with the New 
York University Center for Safety Educa- 
tion. Dr. Charles C. Hawkins, research 
associate at the Center, is author-editor of 
the guidebook, intended for teachers and 


adult leaders in fire prevention. Considers 
organization and administration of school 
program, principles of instuction in fire 
prevention, and materials and activities 
designed for use in elementary, junior high 
and senior high classrooms. Single copies, 
85c. Inquiries should be addressed to the 
National Board at above address. 








Quota Unchanged ! 





ROOMS 
AT *4°° 


Not only has “New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” maintained the same mini- 
mum rate since 1939, but also the 
identical number of rooms are still 
available at that price. Now, as be- 
fore, 505 rooms are $4.00, single— 
amounting to more than one-half the 
total number in The Lexington... all 
outside with combination tub and 
shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror, four-station radio. 
Home of the famous Hawaiian Room. 


Hilal Lexinlon 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48™ST.,N.Y C. 
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A: MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR DECEMBER 


SUNDAY 


Womanpower. CBS, 12:15 — 12:30 
p-m. Informational program on oppor- 
tunities for women volunteer war work- 
ers. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Louis Untermeyer, Irwin Ed- 
man, John Anderson, Harry Gideonse 
and Lewis Gannett alternate as chair- 
men in round table discussions of the 
classics. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 2:30—3:00 p.m. Discussions of 
current social, political, and economic 
issues. 

New York Philharmonic Symphony. 
CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski conducts the first two concerts 
in December, and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
takes over for thé remainder of the 
month. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p.m. The American Economic Founda- 
tion cooperates in presenting discus- 
sions of public affairs bv outstanding 
speakers. 

Halls of Montezuma. MBS, 3:30— 
4:00 p.m. Dramatization of the heroic 
exploits of our Marines. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p-m. An informational program pro- 
duced by the War Department, de- 
signed to tell Americans about our Army 
and our Allies. 

Helle America. CBS, 8:00—8:30 p.m. 
Dramatized accounts of the legends, 
history, customs and geography of our 
Latin American neighbors, produced 
and directed by Orson Welles. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. A dramatic program explain- 
ing the functions and operations of gov 
ernment agencies and facilities. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. Episodes of the present, 
showing the character of our opponents 
in Total War. Presented by the War 
Production Board. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. The drama of science and 
its role in our war effort. 


MONDAY 


Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Science and its place today and 


tomorrow. Dec. 7, Seeing the Unseen; 
Dec. 14, Mysteries of the Heavens. 


All hours are Eastern War Time. Programs 
listed here are subject to change. 





Victory Begins at Home. CBS, 4:15— 
4:30 p.m. Consumer problems discussed 
and analyzed by Arthur Godfrey. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Discussions of our fighting aims 
from the viewpoint of great Americans 
of the past. 

Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. The story of American aviation, 
produced by Orson Welles, and spon- 
sored by the Lockheed and Vega Cor- 
poration. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday. CBS, 9:15— 
9:45 a.m. Festival music of the Amer- 
icas, followed by special Victory music. 
Dec. 1, Venezuelan Holiday; Dec. 8, 
Holiday with Uncle Remus; Dec. 12, 
Three Kings in Puerto Rico. 

Victory Hour. BN, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
A dramatic picture of the nation at war, 
with George V. Denny, Jr. as master of 
ceremonies. This is the official show for 
the High School Victory Corps and is 
produced in cooperation with the War 
and Navy Departments, and the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Living Art. CBS, 4:30—5:00 p.m. | 
Art discussions for the layman. 

Neighborhood Call. NBC, 7:30—8:00 
p-m. Dramatizations and discussions of 
important wartime economic questions. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
A Pan-American pageant of geography 
and history. Dec. 2, Colombia, Citadel 
ot Freedom; Dec. 9, Bolivar Liberates 
Venezuela; Dec. 16, Brazilian Empire. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Reviews of recently published 
books by Professor John T. Frederick, 
of Northwestern University. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war fronts. Monday 
through Friday. 

The Man Behind the Gun. CBS, 10:30 
—11:00 p.m. Dramas of our fighting 
forces in action. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American chil- 
dren. Dec. 3, Winabojo, by James C. 
Bowman; Dec. 10, The Lake of Gold, 
by John Buchan; Dec. 17, The Poor 
Count’s Christmas, by Frank Stockton. 





4:45 p.m. Discussions on the impor- 
tance of psychology in wartime. Dec. 
3, The War of Nerves; Dec. 10, Mental 
Casualties; Dec. 17, Women in War. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
BN, 8:30—9:30 p.m. George Denny, 
]r., serves as moderator for these stimu- 
lating discussions. 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 
NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 











Highways to Health. CBS, 4:30— 





Dictionary of World Literature 
Criticism—Forms—Technique 
$7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry 
S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis Mumford, 

Allen Tate, G. A  Borgese a.o 





Dictionary of Philosophy 
$6.00 edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of numerous scholars. 


War Medicine 

$7.50 edited by Commander W. S. Pugh 
(M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation and } 
Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry, Malinger- 
ing, Gas Casualties, War Nutrition 


The Petroleum Encyclopedia 

$10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by §S. Jj. 
Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from prac- 
tica] economic and financial standpoint. 


Dictionary of Science and Technology 
(polyglot) 
$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
current terms used in the polytechnical and 
scientific fields with their Spanish, German [fj 
and French equivalents. Cross indexed. Up 
to date, authoritative. Foreign abbreviations, 
standards, etc. 


Dictionary of Biochemistry 

$7.50 edited by William M. Malisoft. No 
similar work in the English language. Inter- 
pretations of all basic terms, also their in- 
dustrial and medical application. Over fifty 
collaborators. 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 

$3.00 by S. Johnson. A book tor the 
children’s library in school and home. Clear, 
simple and colorful definitions for boys and 
girls from 8 to 12. 


From Copernicus to Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientitic 
history of the ideas and discoveries that have 
led to the formulation of the theory of rela- 
tivity. 


Who's Who in Philosophy 

$4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
first complete biographical and bibliographi- 
cal directory of all living Anglo-American 
philosophers 

FORTHCOMING: Dictiona of the Arts, Dictionary 
of Theology, Dictionary Sociology, Dictionary of 


Dietetics, Dictionary of Modern Education, Diction- 
ry of Child Guidance. 


For further literature write to: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
15 E. 40th St., New York N. Y. 
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For Holiday Showings! 


UNIVERSAL 


(Location approval required) 
and INDEPENDENT 


16MM. FEATURES 


Enjoy These Sound Movie Hits: 


IN THE NAVY 


Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Dick Powell, The 
Andrews Sisters. 





HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay, Vincent 
Price 





A LITTLE BIT OF HEAVEN 


Gloria Jean, Robert Stack, Hugh Herbert, 
C. Aubrey Smith, Butch & Buddy 





SPRING PARADE 


Deanna Durbin, Robert Cummings, Mischa 
Aver. 





ESCAPE TO PARADISE 


Bobby Breen, Kent Taylor, Joyce Compton, 
Marla Shelton 


Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-30 New York 











[ Our Russian Attics | 


“ONE DAY IN THE SOVIET UNION” 
Dramatic and educational film presentation 
of Soviet Might. Written and narrated by 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS. Many other 
16MM Films for Sale—Rental 
Write for Free Catalog. 


BRANDON FILMS 




















NEW YORK CITY 














Make Your School a 
DEMOCRACY LABORATORY 


with this journal as a source of ideas 


and plans for student councils, clubs, 
homerooms, athletics, financing activi- 
ties, debate, publications, parties, trips, 
dramatics, and assemblies. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE — $2.50 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUB. CO. 
1515 LANE STREET 
Topeka, Kansas 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


HIDDEN HUNGER—Three-reel of- 
ficial sound film of the National Nutri- 
tion Program, presenting the story of 
malnutrition and y ayo its cause 
and its cure. The final reel, prepared 
especially for nutrition classes, tells 
exactly what foods make a balanced 
diet, how to choose them, how to store 
them, and how to prepare them. A 
Teacher’s manual and quiz accompanies 
the film. Available upon payment of 
transportation charges from Swift and 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


LOUIS PASTEUR, THE BENEFAC- 
TOR—Two-reel sound film giving a 
complete resume of the life ee, accom- 
plishments of the great French scientist, 
portrayed by Sacha Guitry. The French 
voices have been removed, and clear 
off-screen English comment added. 
Available for rental from Films, Inc.., 
330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


MAKING THE DEAD APPEAR TO 
LIVE—One-ree] sound film in color or 
black-and-white, showing the prepara- 
tion of specimens for museum exhibits. 
John W. Moyer, of the Chicago Field 
Museum of Natural History, demon- 
strates the detailed arrangements of 
habitat group exhibits. Available for 
sale or rental from Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library, 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MEN AND THE SEA — One-reel 
sound film emphasizing the thorough- 
ness of the training received by sailors 
and officers in our merchant marine. In- 
cludes general shots of signalling, life- 
boat drill, and gun practice, as well as 
such specialized jobs as radio operation 
and mechanical work. Obtainable 
through the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


METHODS OF FLIGHT—Two-reel 
sound film covering the various types of 
flight, including the flapping wing 
flight of birds; soaring and gliding; 
lighter-than-air balloons; and rotating 
wing flight. Demonstrations of all types 
are shown by models as well as by 
actual autogiros, helicopters, gliders, 
and balloons. Available for rental 
through Bray Pictures, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 


OUR NEIGHBORS DOWN THE 
ROAD—Four reel sound film in color, 
covering the Paul Pleiss-Herbert Lanks 
expedition through South America, from 
Caracas to Magallanes. Most of the tour 
follows the modern roads of the Pan- 
American Highway, although a good 
part of it is made on old trails through 
regions still inaccessible to the casual 
traveler. Altogether, the trip takes in 





some 13,000 miles of territory, and in- 
cludes visits to nine South American 
capitals. Available upon payment of 
transportation charges, through the Mo- 
tion Picture Division, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


NEWSREEL—One-reel sound film 
which follows an actual movie news 
story from its inception at the assign 
ment desk to the point where the cellu 
loid is packed for delivery. Includes 
preparation and scoring of the narra 
tor’s script and the mixing of natural 
sound and music on the track. Avail 
able for rental or sale from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. 


SOVIET ARCTIC — One-reel sound 
film on the increasingly important polar 
regions where a chain o polar radio 
stations now dot the Arctic air route. 
Includes new types of homes and vege- 
tation, schools and libraries, which have 
been established along the route of the 
giant mail planes. Available for sale or 
rental from Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


UNDER THE 4-H FLAG—Seven-ree! 
sound film showing the importance of 
the 4-H movement, and tracing its in- 
fluence upon a discouraged farm boy. 
Available upon payment of transporta- 
tion charges from Venard Educational 
Productions, 702 S. Adams St., Peoria. 
Illinois. 





WINNING YOUR WINGS—Two-ree! 
sound film featuring Lieutenant James 
Stewart describing the training program 
of the U. S. Army Air Corps. a a 
the work of the Air Force, the require- 
ments for enlistment, and the benefits 
to be derived from the program, Pro- 
duced by Warner Brothers, and avail- 
able upon payment of transportation 
charges from the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., or from 
your local government depository. 


ARE YOU 
USING 


SCHOLASTIC } 
RADIO PLAYS « 


YOU CAN bring the drama 
of radio into your classroom 
with SCHOLASTIC RADIO 
PLAYS. Each play can be produced in 15 
minutes after brief rehearsal and without 
props. Each play 25c; additional copies of 
same play 10c ea. Ask for complete list of 
25 titles designed for school use. 


Scholastic Bookshop 


A Division of SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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November 30-December 5, 1942 





THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE MAGAZINES / 
THE GIFT EVERYONE ENJOYS... 
COSTING AS LITTLE AS SOF 
and #/.00a subscription / 
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28 NATIONALLY KNOWN MAGAZINES TO CHOOSE FROM 
A Special Service for Users of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Group A—ONLY 50c (each) for 4 months—ONLY $1.00 (each) for 8 months 


Air News Education for Victory Open Road For Boys 

American Girl (Formerly ‘School Life’’) Popular Homecraft "(bi monthly) 
American Mercury Fact Digest Popular Mechanics 

Better English Magazine Digest Science Illustrated 

Column Review Nature Magazine Survey Graphic 

Current History N. Y. Herald Tribune BOOKS 


Group B—ONLY $1.00 (ea.) for 4 months—ONLY $2.00 (ea.) for 8 months 


Asia Hygeia Saturday Review of Literature 
Atlantic Monthly The Nation The Social Studies 
Foreign Policy Assoc. Reports National Municipal Review Teacher's Digest 
Harper's Magazine New Republic Vital Speeches 
_—_—— x «**«=o— 
American Magazine of Art —__._ $3.00 a year 
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IDEAL GIFTS 
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for your friends... [ews Ey he cg ant oun CUT Warmers | tee ) 


relatives. ..students § tec 5 Tim wer eo 
.. fellow teach a | 2, — & 
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GIFTS YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CERTAIN TO ENJOY! 





























SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—(For grades 10-11-12) 
One Year (32 big 40 page Combined edition issuves)._....__ONLY $2.00 
Two Years—or two one year gift subscription ONLY $3.00 (] y) 
Half Year (16 big issues of Combined edition).__...__...__ONLY $1.00 
WORLD WEEK—The NEWS Magazine for Youth—(for grades 8-9-10) 
One Year (32 exciting 24 page issues) ONLY $1.25 
Two Years (or two one year gift subscriptions) ONLY $2.00 A a 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—for Y Students—(for grades 6-7-8) Ar a 
One Year (32 eagerly read 16 | page cancers $1.00 Ig }= Se, 


CHRISTMAS GIfT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 











SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS Name of Magest for ah ) 
















































































Publishers of SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC poe 
430 Kinnerd Avenue, Dayton, Ohio TE 11-30-42 en Seams 

Enclosed please find $ for the follow- _— Send Gift Card reading: From: 

ing Christmas gift subscriptions: xk : 

Name of Magazine——————____ for th 
Name of Magazine———__— for th Name has 
Nexre—$<$£—_——____—_ . Addr 
Address City State 
a is aacelecdiael State Send Gift Card reading: From: 
Send Gift Card reading: From: x*k 
YOU MAY ENTER SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOURSELF 
nadia AT THESE SPECIAL RATES TOO! 

Name of Magazine for onths My Name — 
a Ohool aed 
Address Addres — 
City State Cy State 





(] Enter subscriptions for these magazines for me: 





Send Gift Card reading: From: for oe 
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TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS EASY, INEXPENSIVE WAY to ao your CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 




















For Christmas 
GIVE EACH OF 
YOUR FRIENDS 
A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$2 PER YEAR 





For five or more. Pay After New Years 


Magazine Digest is the su- 
perb Christmas gift for the 
year 1942. It is so easy to 
give and so acceptable. A 
few strokes of your pen 
completes the task. It ar- 
rives each month to renew 
the spirit of the gift season. 


~ 
NOW — THE SMARTEST 
OF THE DIGESTS 
Magazine Digest brings a 
new fresh viewpoint in 
articles that are fascinat- 
ing to read. 30 to 35 Out- 
standing features from the 
leading publicati of the 
entire world give you an 
intimate .contact with cur- 
rent trends in a new world 
in the making. 128 pages, 
pocket size—no advertising. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SENT 


A lovely Christmas card in- 
scribed with your name will be 
sent in time for Christmas. Order 
today. Pay later. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY 


Your magazine is tops, and | have access 
to the best.—C. M. Mcleod, Beverly Hills, 
Cal. 

You have a better viewpoint in selecting 
articles than your competitors.—Martim R. 
O’Brien, Aurora, Ill. 

lf all publications were as fine as yours 
reading standards would be strengthened. 
—James H. Hulse, Springfield, Mass. 

















Magazine Digest is full of vital material. 
—J. B. Goldstone, 

The most interesting and informative of 
all.—C. M. Krogsgaard, Canal Zone. 





Reduced Rates 
1 Subscription $3 
2 subscriptions $ 5 
3 subscriptions $ 7 
4 subscriptions $9 
5 subscriptions $10 
Additional sub. $2 ea. 
Postage paid to all 
parts of the world 





MAGAZINE DIGEST 
137 WELLINGTON ST. WEST 
Toronto, Ont. 














Radio Programs 
(Concluded) 


March of Time. NBC, 10:30—11:00 
p-m. Today’s news in the making, spon- 
sored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
— 12:00 Mid. The development of 
music in the Americas. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. A series on current events, gov- 
ernment, and history, emphasizing the 
part which youth will play in winning 
the war. Tentative topics include: Dec. 
4, Our Modern Army; Dec, 11, How 
Uncle Sam Runs His War; Dec. 18, 
The Cost of Living. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Scholastic Round Table con- 
tributors will be Ted Malone’s guests 
on his December 18th program of 

and comment. ? 

Scramble. BN, 7:00—7:30 p.m. Dra- 
matic stories of pilots in the fighting 
zone, oe agen through the coopera- 
tion of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. Each program concludes 
with five minutes of Pie aensh air news. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. Material gathered from CBS short- 
wave listening posts during the week is 
dramatized and presented by Rex Stout. 

Information Please. NBC, 8:30 — 
9:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes 
John Kieran, Franklin Adams, Oscar 
Levant, and notable guests. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. A report on constructive wartime 
activities of American youth. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Consumers have their problems 
explained by experts in the Consumer’s 
Counsel Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. An American traveler con- 
tinues his journeys through Latin Amer- 
ica. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. MBS, 
1:15—1:30 p.m. Stories of our Coast 
Guard in action. 

Adventures in Science. CBS, 1:30— 
1:45 p.m. Watson Davis, Science Serv- 
ice Director, interviews prominent sci- 
entists and reports on the week's news 
in his field. 

Calling Pan-America. CBS, 6:15— 
6:45 p.m. Another visit to one of our 
sister republics to the south. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Lyman Bryson presides at an in- 
formal discussion of current affairs. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9:00—11:00 p.m. Radio adaptations of 
favorite operas and operettas. 











Outline Maps 
for 


Current War 


Developments 


Pacific Area 


107 a-b Pacific Ocean 


108 a-b World Divided at 60° 
East Longitude 


150 a-b Southern Asia includ- 
ing Japan, Philip- 
pines and most of 
East Indies 


149 a-b China 

266 b Philippines 
77 a-b Australia 
73 a-b Asia 


Europe and Africa 
98 a-bh Europe with Western 
Asia and Northern 
Africa 
82 a-b Europe 
101 a Europe and Medi- 
terranean 
Many other maps are 
available for vari- 
ous sections of 
Europe 





General 


100 a-h World (Mercator’s 
Projection ) 

World (Mercator’s 
Projection) 

70 a-b World (Elliptical) 

27 aa World (Elliptical) 


170 a-b Gulf of Mexico and 
Panama 


172 a-b West Indies 
79a = North America 
25 aa North America 
76 a-b South America 


Complete catalog and samples 
furnished upon request 


28 aa 


PRICES 


Size b 7%xlO inches $.65 per 100 
Size a 10x15 inches 1.30 per 100 
Size aa 15x20 inches 2.75 per 100 


Postage Extra 


McKINLEY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


809-811 North 19th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


STEPHEN DECATUR (1779-1820) 
He Tamed the Barbary Pirates 


MERICAN land, sea, and air forces 

in North Africa today are match- 

ing the heroic deeds of another Ameri- 

can fighting man, Stephen Decatur. 

Lord Nelson, the famous British Ad- 

miral, called Decatur’s exploit at Trip- 

oli in 1804 “the most daring act of the 
age.” 

Decatur (then a Commodore) served 
brilliantly in the War of 1812, returned 
to the Mediterranean in 1815 to defeat 
the Barbary pirates again, and was 
then appointed navy commissioner. At 
the height of his popularity, Decatur 
was killed in a duel with Commodore 
James Barron. Decatur ranks as one of 
our “fightingest” naval officers. 


/ 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 





FFOR SEVERAL YEARS THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER NATIONS 
SOUGHT TO PROTECT THEIR SHIPS 
FROM THE BARBARY PIRATES 
OF ALGIERS, TUNIS AND TRIPOLI 
BY PAYING HUGE SUMS OF MONEY 
TO THESE PIRATE STATES. 
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QYHILE PURSUING A PIRATE SHIP OUT- 
SIDE TRIPOLI IN 1803, THE U.S. WAR~ 
SHIP DH/LADELPH/A WENT AGROUND 
AND WAS CAPTURED BY TRIPOLITANS. 
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| AYITH 67 MEN IN A CAPTURED TRIPOLITAN 

| SHIP DECATUR GOT ALONGSIDE THE 
PHILADELPH/A BEFORE THE ENEMY LOOK- 

| OUT GAVE THE ALARM. : oe 
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PHILADELPHIA ANDO ESCAPED 





| ZY THIN 20 MINUTES DECATUR'S MEN HAD FIRED THE 
WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A MAN. 
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| BY AXIS SUBMARINES, THE DESTROYER JAMEL 

















E BRIEF STRUGGLE, 

DECATUR’S LIFE WAS SAVED BY EITHER 
REUBEN JAMES OR DANIEL FRAZER. (IN OCTOBER, 

I941, THE DESTROYER REUBEN JAMES WAS SUNK 



















AMFTER BRILLIANT SERVICE AT TRIPOLI AND IN THE 
WAR OF 1812, COMMODORE DECATUR RETURNED 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN (815 AND FORCED THE 
BARBARY PIRATES TO SIGN A PERMANENT TREATY. 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 








IB knew the minute Tuck 
came into the house that 
something was up. Usually 
he headed straight for the refrigera- 
tor, but this afternoon he dashed into 
the living-room, plunked his books in 
a chair, and started searching the 
desk drawer. 

“Who do you think you are—the 
Falcon?” Bib asked from the sofa. 

“That paper,” Tuck growled in re- 
sponse. “I left it here beside my code 
book last night, and now it’s gone!” 
He cast a suspicious glance at Bib. 

“Don’t look at me—I’m no sabo- 
teur! What paper are you talking 
about?” 

“My airplane spotter’s code.” Tuck 
went on searching frantcally. “It be- 
gins, ‘Three, bi, high—’” 

“Oh, that!” Bib crossed to the table 
and took a piece of paper from the 
candy jar. “Here, I found it on the 
floor by the radio, “Three, bi, high, 
seen, 456X2, headed south,” she 
read. “It doesn’t make sense to me.” 

“It would if you were a spotter! 
Three planes, bi-motored, flying 
high, seen from post 456X2, headed 
south,” Tuck explained hurriedly, 
then started into the hall. “Sorry I 
haven't got time to draw you a pic- 
ture, Toots, but I’m due “at the 
»0st—” 

“You?” Bib cried, following him. 
“Are you a spotter? Where? When?” 

“Sure, me and Bo, Crescent Hill, 
now!” Tuck beamed proudly, as he 
whipped into his windbreaker. 

“B-but since when?” 

“Since about an hour ago. We ap- 
plied to Mr. Bitting, the chief ob- 
server, last week and today he 
phoned us at school—emergency! 
We've got the four to eight watch. 
S'long, Toots,” he said, opening the 
front door. “Tell Mom I'll be late for 
supper.” 

“But waitaminute, Tuck, don’t you 
want a sandwich or—” Bib stopped, 
as the door slammed. 

Tuck's shrill whistle brought Bo 
running out of his house and the 
two of them hiked the mile-and-a- 














half up Crescent Hill. 
The observer post was 
an old lookout station 
that had been enclosed 
and fitted with windows. 
A narrow catwalk and 
railing had been built 
around the outside. 

The boys got there 
just in time to relieve 
Dr. and Mrs. Williams, 
a local preacher and his 
wife, who had the earlier watch. 

“Hello, boys,” Dr. Williams greeted 
them. “Mr. Bitting sent word you 
two were taking over the next watch. 
Your first time on this job, isn’t it?” 

“Yessir, but I think we've got the 
dope—I mean, the information,” Tuck 
said, feeling for the paper in his 
pocket. 

“Well, there's the mimeographed 
sheet of instructions on the wall by 
the clock,” Dr. Williams pointed out, 
“also a chart of American and Axis 
planes, although you boys can prob- 
ably identify planes better than we 
old-timers can! The log sheet, in 
which you make a record of all 
planes reported, is here by the tele- 
phone on the table. Do you know 
the code for reporting—the Army 
Flash, I mean?” 


UCK quickly produced 
paper and read it off. 
“That's right. When you say ‘Army 
Flash’ over the phone, you'll be con- 
nected with the filter center in a few 
seconds. You're supposed to report 
all planes, seen or heard, within fif- 
teen seconds, you know. No time ‘to 
write them a postcard, like one of the 
first watchers at this post did,” Dr. 
Williams added with a laugh. “I've 
just built up the fire in the stove, but 
keep it going for the next watch. 
Well, goodbye and good luck!” 
Tuck and Bo thanked him for the 
advice. As soon as they were alone 
they read the instructions and 
studied the log sheet. “Heck!” Tuck 
said with disappointment. “The 3:45 


the 





Iilustration by Katherine Tracy 


He tore into the booth, grabbed the 
phone, and shouted, “Army Flash!” 


air liner was on time. I was hoping 
it'd be late, so we'd get it. Well, have 
a seat, Bo.” 

“Td rather have some food, Bo 
sighed. “It’s a long time till eight 
o'clock and I didn’t have time to eat 
at home.” 

“Me either.” Tuck sat down at the 
table. “Gosh, that wind sure is how]- 
ing outside, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah.” Bo looked out the window. 
“Maybe we'd better take turns pa- 
troling outside. We sure don’t wanna 
miss anything.” 

“Okay. You take a stroll outside— 
and lemme know how the weather 
is,” Tuck laughed, as Bo turned up 
his coat collar before opening the 
door. 

“Don't forget it gets colder at sun- 
down,” Bo retorted, “and that’s your 
patrol, Twerp!” 

Bo went outside. Tuck propped his 
feet on the table and began reading 
a Western story magazine he’d found 
on the shelf. He was halfway through 
the story when he heard Bo’s shout, 
“Hey!” 

Tuck leaped from his chair and 


dashed outside. 


“Look!” Bo pointed to the south. 
“Isn't that—yep, three of ‘em, flying 
in V-formation! Bombers, too. Must 
be bi-motored, at least!” 

“Heck, yes!” Tuck tore back into 
the booth, grabbed the telephone 
and shouted, “Army Flash!” In a seo- 
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ond he heard a girl’s voice, “Army— 
go ahead!” 

“Three, bi, high, V-formation, 
seen, 456X2, northwest,” he finished 
huskily. Taking a deep breath, he 
hung up the phone, just in time to 
hear another cry from outside. He 
almost collided with Bo at the door. 

“Gosh, have ya already reported?” 
Bo asked, obviously distressed. “Well, 
look!” 

Tuck looked in the direction where 
the planes had been sighted. They 
were much closer now —only they 
weren't planes, at all. They were wild 
geese! 

“Golly Moses!” Tuck slapped his 
forehead. “And I told "em—” 

He tore back to the phone. “Army 
Flash!” he croaked and waited for 
the signal. “Hey, Army,” he said, for- 
getting to sound official, “look, I'm 
sorry but those three planes just re- 
ported by 456X2 were—well, they're 
wild geese! We—aw, heck!” He put 
down the phone and turned to Bo, 
who was standing in the doorway. 
“A fine thing—wild geese!” he said 
in disgust. 

“Well, it's better to report every- 
thing than to miss—” Bo stopped at 
the sound of footsteps. 

“Hi!” Bib called cheerily, climbing 
the steps. “Though you might need 
some food.” She deposited a brown 
paper sack on the table and looked 
around the booth. “Seen anything 
yet?” . 

“Bo saw a few wild geese,” Tuck 
replied. 

“Yeah—you 
barked back. 

“Well, for goodness sake, that's 
nothing.” Bib laughed. “I saw some, 
too, as I was coming up the hill. You 
know, they look a little like planes. 
Wouldn't it be funny if somebody 
reported them?” 

“Yeah, it sure would,” Tuck said 
with a slightly sheepish grin. “Here, 
Bo, have a sandwich. It might help 
your eyesight,” he added with a sly 
wink. 





saw ‘em, too!” Bo 


— Gay Head 





Struck Out 


Neighbor: “I heard your kid bawling 
last night.” 
Parent: “Yes, after four bawls he got 


his base warmed.” 
Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech. M. 8. 
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You'll like your Parker’s extra 
large ink capacity...the handy 
_ pocket-level military clip 


Perhaps the folks don’t know just what 
you'd like best for Christmas. Why not 
tip them off now. Suggest—but strongly 
—that a handsome Parker Vacumatic 
is high on your list. With no rubber sac 


Television ink 


—this pen holds more ink. It won’t run bec ~* pase 
dry in the middle of exams or Parker Vacumatic 
. . ms are $5 and 
important letters. That tip of ee 7s. 


costly osmiridium writes with 
velvety smoothness—won’t 
wear scratchy in a lifetime! 
Stop in and try the world- 
famous Parker Vacumatic at 
your pen counter today. $5 
and $8.75. Parker “51” pens: 
$12.50 and $15. 


COPR. 1942, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 








-VACUMATIC ==> 


Use Parker Quink — amazing new quick- 








drying ink for easier, faster writing. 
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WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


INVENTIONS 
FOR VICTORY 


RESSES made of milk products. 
. Bathroom pipes of colored 
plastics... . Hats made of tiny 
cellophane bubbles. . . . Glass stove 
tops. . . . Plastic knives and forks. .. . 
This is not a list of articles tor a 
Buck Rogers home. These are exam- 
ples of the amazing articles at the 
“Inventions for Victory” exhibit. at 
the Brooklyn Museum in New York. 
Because of shortages of metals and 
other vital materials, U. S. scientists 
are developing many substitutes— 
synthetics. And a good many of these 
materials were developed’ even be- 
fore the war began. They are not 
only for war use, but also for use in 
our daily life after Victory. 


CLOTHING 


Girls and women in the future 
may wear shimmering dresses made 
of Celanese, a fiber product of the 
en Corp. of America. In win- 

‘, they may wear spun rayon jersey 
i ‘s, of a material which has air 
pockets for holding in warmth. The 
hats in the exhibit are the most color- 
ful of all—feathery pillboxes made 
entirely of Bubblfil--which is a con- 
tinuous stream of cellophane bub- 
bles, filled with air. Bubblfil is a 
product of Du Pont (see photo) 

The men will have their new 
clothing, too. Trousers are interlined 
with Lamicel, which makes them 
wrinkle-proof. And shirt collars will 
no longer need starch — collars 
treated with Lamicel will stiffen with 
heat when they are pressed. 


HOUSING 


In many cities, workers in war fac- 
tories need quickly-built houses. To 
answer this problem, architects have 
deve loped the pre-fabricate -d house. 
The parts of the house are made in 
a central factory, and then shipped 
to the city where they are needed. 
There they can be fitted together 
very qui kly 


This is the new material Bubbifil— 
so light in weight that the young wo- 
man can easily hold a big bale of it. 


To save space, the beds are con- 
structed so that they are also chests 
of drawers. Bookcases are built into 
the walls, and the tables can be 
folded up. The joints of the furniture 
use no metal, but are made of wood 
and glass ball sockets. 

Glass is used for many purposes. 

Tables are made entire ‘ly of glass— 
and they are practical, too. Because 
silver nitrate has to be used for war, 
mirrors are made of black glass. You 
can really see in them. Frying pans 
and kettles which will not becek over 
an open flame are made of glass. 
Such heavy pieces as Srashing- -ma- 
chine agitators, razor-blade sharp- 
eners, hose nozzles, mailboxes, and 
dishpans are being made of heavy 
glass. 

For the plumbing in our bath- 
rooms and kitchens, Dow Chemical 





Du Pont Company Photo 


Company has developed Saran 
tubing, made of plastic. 

Much of our fiber to make rope 
used to conie from the Netherlands 
East Indies. Rope has become 
scarcer, since the Japanese con- 
quered the Indies. And so braided 
cord made of plastic is now the 
thing. Plastic is also used for hose 
nozzles, flashlight cases, ice-cube 
trays, knives and forks, window 
screens, and thread. 

Perhaps the most amazing product 
of all is Koroseal. It is a synthetic 
resin made from coal, limestone and 
salt by the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
It can be molded into articles as soft 
as jelly or as hard as bone. It can be 
spray ed on or brushed on. If put on 
stockings it keeps them from run- 
ning. 

An ironing pad of Koroseal is 
steam-proof. Koroseal raincapes and 
umbrellas are water-proof. Koroseal 
is not hurt by many acids, by strong 
sunlight, or by oils and greases. 
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NEW MOVIES 


THUNDER BIRDS 
ad A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


This movie takes place at Thunder- 
bird Field, in Arizona, where Ameri- 
can, British, and Chinese cadets are 
training to fly against the Axis. 

John Sutton is a young British surgeon 
who takes up flying after his brother is 
killed by the Nazis. But on his first 
training flight, with Instructor Preston 
Foster, he becomes sick. He pleads with 
the instructor not to “wash him out” of 
the service. Foster gives him another 
chance. 

Meanwhile both Sutton and Foster 
have fallen in love with Gene Tierney. 

Reginald Denny, a.Squadron Leader 
of the RAF, unexpectedly takes Sut- 
ton up for a test flight. Once again Sut- 
ton becomes airsick. After this Jack 
Holt, the American head of the school, 
wants to wash Sutton out, but Foster 
again comes to his defense. 

Foster has a plan to help Sutton over- 
come his nici. We won't reveal 
how this plan works out—or who gets 
the girl. . 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


““’Tops, Don’t Miss: The Pied 
Piper. Mrs. Miniver. Wake Island. The 
World at War. 

““Worthwhile: George Washington 
Slept Here. Thunderbirds. Across the 
Pacific. The Major and the Minor. One 
of Our Aircraft Is Missing. Pride of the 
Yankees. Flying Tigers. For Me and My 
Gal. Road to Morocco. 

“So-so: Eyes in the Night. The For- 
est Rangers. Who Done It? Springtime 
in the Rockies. 








John Sutton (left) is airsick after | 


first flight with Instructor Preston 
Foster. A scene from Thunderbirds. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE 
Td al A Warner Brothers Picture 


This movie fits Jack Benny like a pair 
of tailor-made gloves. 

Jack’s wife (Ann Sheridan) buys an 
old farmhouse where George Washing- 
ton is supposed to have slept. The house 
is about ready to cave in. When Jack 
comes there, he falls through the rotten 
floors; he steps on loose boards which 
fly up and hit him; he gets soaked with 
rain, because the roof leaks like a sieve. 
“Oh, fine!” he says. 

Jack and Ann bravely go about re- 
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pairing the place, with the help of the 
slow-moving caretaker (Percy  Kil- 
bride). But a scheming neighbor 
(Charles Dingle) wants to take the 
house away from them. He holds a 
mortgage on the property, and threat- 
ens to foreclose unless they pay him 
$5,000. 

Ann has a rich uncle, who comes to 
visit them. Jack flatters him, hoping to 
get the needed $5,000. It doesn’t work 
—but we won't tell why, in order not 
to spoil your fun. 

There is even a very serious mo- 
ment for Jack Benny, when he reads an 
old letter written by Washington. 
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TO ATTRACT ATTENTION, War Posters must be 
distributed and changed often. Help is welcome! 


FUN to make furniture. Or why 
not repair “attic treasures” for 
the U. S. O.? Step up your en- 
ergy with delicious Tootsies! 


Chewy! Chocolatey! 
America’s favorite candy! 
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FIRST AID TRAINING is a “must” for all ages. (This girl 
is giving “first aid” to her sweet tooth, with Tootsie Rolls!) 


Tootsie 
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We can’t get metal... 
so let’s have 


FUN WITH 
wooD 


Joseph Leeming, tre popular 


craft-writer provides ‘a new book full 


of exciting work-shop adventure for 


boys and girls. 

W hittling Clear instructions, pat- 
terns and drawings show how to 
make animal 

and useful gifts. 


figures, puzzles 


Wood Carving Tools and their 
care. Techniques. Many designs 
for all sorts of carving, simple 


and _ elaborate. 
Charles E. Pont. 


F. A. STOKES CO. 
New York and Philadelphia 


Drawings by 
$2.25 
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Wow! $10.00 Worth eof Fun 
Stamps, unsort and 

paper) just as 

ther 
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for Orly Oe! 500 Foreign 
npRked mostly on bits of 
received from the hur h misetor ud 
sqyirees. Afriea, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c te serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO.. Dept. 12, Jamestown, New Y 
















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write }¥ 
today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


GIFTS THAT CLICK! 
(Seeeeeseeerir: 


BIB AND 
TUCK 


This big 64 ~-—page 
book with 19 Bib & 
Tuck stories plus a 
flock of illustrations 
that are tops make 
this book a Christ- 
mas gift that’s sure 


64 PAGE aye 
WAR ATLAS bis 


Here’s a cift that 

makes it easy to fol- 

low the war. 17 big 

maps—25 war photos 
it’s a hone 

for only ats 25¢ 
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GIFT ORDER FORM 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 304 
430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, One - ' 
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I enclose for —. BIB AND TUCK 
WAR FOR FREEDOM War Atlas. 
Name om a ——S 
: Address . Se 
i City ttt Gin 
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Send money order, cash or check with order. 








SPORTS 
FLATFOOT FRANKIE 


Everybody’s All-American 





HIS is the time of the year our 

football experts lock themselves 

in dark rooms, roll up their 
sleeves, and go about the business of 
picking their All-American teams. 

There are no priorities on such 
teams. Anybody can pick one. That's 
one of the reasons no two All-Amer- 
ican teams are alike. But there’s one 
thing you can be certain of this year: 
The fellow who will be on every- 
body's All-American is “Flatfoot” 
Frankie Sinkwich, captain of the 
University of Georgia. 

If ever there was a one-man team, 
Frankie is it. He runs like a wild- 
eyed buffalo, passes like a Dead-Eye 
Dick, and kicks like a steer. 

Looking at him, you'd never take 
him for a footballer, much less a 
Superman. He's five feet ten inches 
and weighs 180 pounds, and has a 
shape like the pudgy half of the 
Abbott and Costello team. His teet 
are so flat that he was rejected for 
military training in his fréshman 
year. 

Frankie is the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank I. Sinkwich, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where Dad Sinkwich 
owns a restaurant. Frankie learned 
his football ABC’s at the Ursuline 
Parochial School, Later he attended 
Chaney High School, where he ran 
wilder than the British did chasing 
Rommel’s army out of Egypt. 

From a dozen college scholarships 
offered him, he chose the one for the 
University of Georgia. For a while 
he suffered from homesickness. Once 
he actually slipped off and went 
home, but returned in time to have 
a field day against the South Caro- 
lina freshmen. The score was 67 to 0. 

Frankie’s homesickness worried 
his coach, too. Once, after a had day 
against Columbia, he was ready to 
pack up“and go home. But the play- 
ers talked him out of it. Then he an- 
nounced that he was leaving the 
squad to give more time to his stud- 
ies. Finally he phoned his Dad in 
Youngstown and said he was coming 
home. This was too much for Mr. 





Internatioual 


Last season, Sinkwich sipped his 
sandwiches (Oops—soups) through 
a straw. Frank’s framed face flew 
fast to and fro on football field 
despite his fractured foodchopper. 


Sinkwich. He told Frankie to grow 
up. 
That talk was a tonic to the rebel. 
From that point on, he became the 
most popular student at Georgia. 
And after the second game of the 
1941 season, the University was all 
for electing Frankie president. 

In that game, he had his jaw acci- 
dentally broken. For weeks, Frankie 
ate, or rather, drank through a straw. 
His diet consisted of milk, orange 
juice, chicken soup, and beef stock. 

All the while, believe it or not, 
Frankie was playing football! He 
wore a special helmet to protect his 
face and neck. During the season he 
carried the ball for ten touchdowns, 
passed for seven others, and kicked 
a field goal. To top it off, he scored 
a touchdown and passed for three 
others in the Orange Bowl game. 

During the current season, Frankie 
has been sensational in every game. 
Alabama, for example, had the 
Georgia Bulldogs beaten 10 to 0 in 
the last quarter, when Frankie 
started filling the air with footballs. 
‘Bama got airsick from the overhead 


traffic. Final score: Sinkwich 21, 
"Bama 10. 
Upon graduation in January, 


Frankie will join the Marines. 
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JR. SCHOLASTIC JOINS 
IN AWARDS PROGRAM 


OR 19 years, Scholastic Magazine— 

Junior Scholastic’s big brother — has 
sponsored the Annual Scholastic 
Awards. These awards give recognition 
and valuable prizes to student artists, 
photographers, writers, journalists, and 
musicians. 

The Scholastic Awards have become 
known as “the Pulitzer Prizes of the 
high school world.” The outstanding art 
work is exhibited in Scholastic’s Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibit. Many 
of the prize-winning short stories have 
been published in magazines. 

And now—Junior Scholastic is also 
joining in the awards program. You too 





may compete for the prizes 
and merchandise. 

Full details of the Awards are pub- 
lished in the Rules Booklet. If your 
teacher does not already have a booklet, 
you may obtain one free of charge by 
writing to: Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Do not 
try to enter the contest until you have 
first read the booklet carefully. 

Here are some highlights of the vari- 
ous divisions: 

Art Division. There are 471 prizes, 
amounting to $5,795, in this division. 

Regional Art Exhibits will be held 
next spring in 19 cities. The National 
Exhibit will be held in May in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Art Division includes these 
kinds of art work: Oils; Water Color, 
Tempera, etc.; Drawing Inks; Pencil 
Drawings; Pen Drawings; Prints; De- 
sign for Fabrics; Costume Design; Ad- 
vertising Art; Sculpture and Ceramics; 
Handieraft; Needlework and Weaving; 
Textile Decoration; Mechanical Draw- 


of cash, 





If Your Teacher Does Not Have 
a Copy of the Rules Booklet, 
Write for Free Copy to: Schol- 
astic Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 











ing and Design; and Photography. An 
article.on the Photography contest was 
published in Sept. 28 Jr. Schol., p. 4. 

Literary Division. Here there are 78 
prizes, totalling $900 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. > 

The Literary Division includes Po- 
etry; Essay; Short Story; Literary Ar- 
ticle; Book Review; Historical Article; 
Radio Play; Current Events; Humor; 
and Autobiographical Sketch. 

Music Division. Here there are 48 
prizes for musical compositions, 
amounting to $390 in cash. Also, 30 
copies of the Victor Book of the Opera 
will be awarded. 
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The following manufacturers are co- 
operating with Scholastic Magazines in 
awarding cash and merchandise prizes: 


Agfa Ansco Film Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
American Pencil Company 
American Viscose Corp. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
Kalart Co. 

M. Grumbacher 

National Biscuit Co. 
RCA Victor Company 
Strathmore Paper Co. 








—she’s a clever girl who will not take 
chance 


Not even on an evening dress to wear for 


just one dance— 


She makes quite sure the fabric won't pull 


out at seams and plackets 


So she can wear it later on with other 


kinds of jackets. 


To her CRowN Tested Rayon stands for 


strength in every seam 


And fabrics that won't split or droop... 


stay lovely as a dream! 


They dry clean well, their lovely hues 


keep fresh and new and bright— 


So Helen wears CROWN Tested clothes 


from early morn till night! 


Everything from sports clothes to filmy 


evening weaves—wonderful fashions in 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARFIATION .. 


The Principles of Flight 


HE performance of an airplane 
‘e. on certain forces that 

act upon it during flight. Among 
these forces are lift, thrust, and the 
rotation of the plane about its three 
axes—lateral, longitudinal, and ver- 
tical. 


LIFT 


The power of gravity pulls a plane 
toward the earth, just as it pulls any 
other object. In order for a plane to 
fly at all, it must overcome the power 
of gravity. The wings of a plane 
overcome this power, lift the plane 
into the air and keep it there. This 
force exerted by the wings is called 
lift. 


THRUST 


The air is so light that we can 
walk around a room without even 
noticing the resistance that it is mak- 
ing to our movements. When we try 
to walk against a-high wind, how- 
ever, we immediately notice this re- 
sistance of the air. 

The resistance which the air offers 
to a plane passing through it is called 
drag. It is the task of an airplane 
engine to overcome this drag, by 
thrusting the plane forward through 
the air. This force exerted by the 
engine is called thrust. 


THE THREE AXES 


The word “axes,” as used here, is 
pronounced ACK-seez. It is the 
plural of “axis,” which was a per- 
fectly good scientific term long be- 
fore the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis 
was heard of. 

An axis is a straight line, real or 
imaginary, passing through a body. 
The body actually or supposedly ro- 
tates around its axis. 

The earth’s axis, for example, is an 
imaginary straight line through the 

earth from North Pole to South Pole. 
The earth actually rotates around 
this imaginary line. 

4 plane has three axes. The lateral 
axis is an imaginary line passing from 
one wing tip to the other wing tip. 
The longitudinal axis is an imaginary 
line passing from the nose through 


the fuselage to the tail. The vertical 
axis is an imaginary line extending 
vertically (up-and-down) through the 
fuselage of the plane. 

Lateral Axis. Here is an easy way 
to understand the rotation of a plane 
about its lateral axis: Hold out your 
hand, straight ahead of you, palm 
down. Open out your thumb and 
little finger as far as they will go, but 
keep your three middle fingers to- 
gether. Imagine that your thumb is 
one wing; your little finger is the 
other wing; your middle finger is the 
nose, and your wrist is the tail. 

Raise the “nose” of your “plane” 
and lower the “tail”; then raise the 
“tail” and lower the “nose.” Do this 
several times. This is the rotation of 
the plane about its lateral axis. It is 
called pitching. 

This motion is controlled by the 
elevators. They are flat surfaces in 
the tail, hinged so that they can 
move up and “down. 

When the pilot pushes the stick 
forward, the elevators are lowered, 
causing the nose of the plane to 
point down. When he pulls the stick 
back, the elevators are raised, caus- 





JUNKERS STUKA 
DIVE BOMBER 


a . 


ing the nose of the plane to point up. 

You can make elevators on a com- 
mon paper. airplane, by bending 
small tabs in the tail. 

Longitudinal Axis. Hold your hand 
out straight as before. Now turn it so 
that your thumb is pointing down, 
while your little finger is pointing up 
(keep your hand stiff while doing 
this). Now turn it back so that your 
thumb points up, while your little 
finger points down. 

Do this several times. It illustrates 
the rotation of a plane about its 
longitudinal axis. This is called roll- 
ing or banking. 

This motion is controlled by the 
ailerons (pronounced A-lur-gnz). An 
aileron is a hinged surface along the 
back edge of a wing, about halfway 
between wing tip and fuselage. 

Vertical Axis. Hold your hand out 
straight, as it was at first. While 
keeping your hand rigid, and parallel 
to the floor, turn it from the wrist as 
far as you can to the right. Now 
swing it back as far as you can to the 
left. This illustrates the rotation of a 
plane about its vertical axis. It is 
called yawing. 

In most planes, this motion is con- 
trolled by the rudder. It operates in 
the same way as a boat rudder. The 
rudder, mounted in the tail, can 


swing out to right or left. When the 
rudder is —_ out to the left, the 
e left. . 


KNOW THE ENEMY'S PLANES 


plane turns to t 











Famous German dive bomber, pictured here 
over London, is often used in co-operation 
with mechanized ground troops. Name is a 


contraction of the German word Sturzkampf- 
flugzeug, meaning dive fighting plane. Often carries one 1,100-lb. bomb 
under fuselage (plane in background). Speed 210 m.p.h., range 370 miles. 
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Hurry! 
Mussolini wired Hitler: “Rush food. 
People starving.” : 
Hitler wired Mussolini: “Tighten 


belt.” ee A - Doctor: “What seems to be the mat- 
Mussolini wired Hitler: “Rush belt. ter with your teeth?” 


Time Out Patient: “I bite my nails.” 
Visitor: “I hear there are a lot of Doctor: “But how could that affect ( 


pickpockets in this camp.” a rong gS 1 Yr 
Soldier: “Yeah? How so?” — ee 
Visitor: “Well, they say that every a. S| aE ee ~ 
night sentry is relieved of his watch.” oe as Se 


Joke of the Week 


* 










Did you hear about the little moron Whew! 
who took a ruler to bed with him to see Sgt.: When did you blow in? 
how long he slept? Pvt.: With the last draft. 





Do’s and don’ts 
for better pictures 





1. Adverb meaning equally. 

5. Opposite of yes. 

6. American Expeditionary Force. 

8. Preposition showing direction. 

9. A ices 

1. Drop of salty water coming from the 

eye. 

12. Unhappy. 

14. Part of a circle (pl.). 

15. Airtight building in which green food 
for farm animals is stored. 

16. Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of have. 

17. Container filled with an explosive. 

19. To change. 

21. Toa higher place. 

23. The ocean. 

24. To proceed. 

25. Abbreviation for saint. 





My a ret x ee. 5 


| DOWN | DON’T pose your subjects before a back- DO keep the background and setting sim- 
ground with too much detail in it. No- ple. There’s enough decoration here to get 

1. Small insect that lives with others in | tice how the balloons and wreaths and across the party atmosphere, not enough 
colonies. table ornaments not only clutter up the to “steal” the picture. And, to be sure 

. Black substance in the smoke from | picture but actually confuse it. Now look you get the best photograph possible, 
burning coal or wood. at the other picture. load your camera with Agfa Ansco Film! 


2 

8. Border or edge on a garment. 

4. Past tense of speed. 

6. Bell P-39 U. S. Army fighter plane. 
7 


E * Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
. System of government in Germany and 


Tialy picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture is 
10. A used in warfare that poisons taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on Agfa 
or wailenstes. Ansco Film. You'll get TWICE AS MUCH prize money! 


12. Joins the armed services. 
15. ee. gate) name for salt. 
Solid and firm. 





18. Insects. 


20. Contraction of even. A bey A n % C Oo 
22. Cooking container made of metal. 
(Solution next issue ) 


a BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1-tin; 3-aped; 6-Oslo; 8-none; 9-off; $ 5 
11-value; Bes porta ~<a 18-I'd, FI R T WIT H T H E Fl N EST FI LM 
20-sunup; 22-sou; 23-open; 25-mule; 26-nibs; 
27 1, : . . 

DOWN: 1-tanker; 2-non; 3-Al; 4pool; 5-de- A Century of Service to American Photography 
fense; 7-Sevastopol; 10-fur;. 13-caisson; 14-is; : 
15-er; 17-funnel; 19-duo; 21-numb; 24-pep. 





























JUST IN TIME FOR CHRISTMIASS 


Big 3-Foot Wingspan C-D Industrial Training 
Aircraft Models in Kit Form—each only 
AT These are the ones that will be built in schools all over the $ 
[=| ' ‘ country—as port of the preliminary aviation youth educa- 50 
SF is = tional program. Be first to build these beautiful realistic }3° 
— modern war models. Get yours today. 





> 


a 


ideal for Close Study ‘ ¢/ , 90°, 
STINSON RELIANT ; : 
Popular 84” gas job, ; ey Today’s Pile 


— except power a / Started 
HAWKER “HURRICANE” Gre... $12.50 Modelbuiide 


England's great night fighter—the plane that broke up the Nazi - 
ight attacks on England. Model is a beauty in flight, with its NO BETTER MODELS » 

Gleon-cut streamlining due to retractable landing gear. You con LEVELAN! . ‘° 

build it either with 8 flush mounted machine guns, or four 20 mm. THAN ¢ E Ds 


Pa 
cannons; also air scoop employed in African . Co” 
. -, $ 











desert fighting. Span 36”. C-D Kit T-78, only North American (P-5] 


C-D Master Kit SF-78, $3.00 ° Z e@ e 
= “Cievetand Medals * P As MUSTANG’ 


Win oy mag A tough, vicious fighter that is today very much in the ne 


M li . for the spectacular fighting it is doing. Known as the P- 
i a Other” “‘Apache’’, but rechristened ‘‘Mustang"’ by the British. Fij 
Line of Models ra over 350 m.p.h. Resembles Messerschmitt ME-109%e, but m 
in the World” ’ refined in its lines. Sports at least 6 flush moun 

- > machine guns. Model span is 36”. 

PAESSER SCHMITT MAE. ! og . oy S c-D Kit T-91, only 

Germany's moss production fighter. In BIGGEST $1 OO PLANE IN U. $ . Ka : C-D Master Kit SF-91, $3.00 

action wherever Nazis are fighting. te = 


tar eve. only ‘ $1 .50 a r~, \ 


©-D Master Kit SF-74, $3.00 rs 
J. Considered the a: - 
Huge 7 Ft. CONDOR Soarer World's Fastest Plane ie 


You can’t get a better design for learn- 


ie ~ 
ing principles of advanced i Classed as America’s “aa [= ———— 
— so acvance soaring 2. 


Best Interceptor = 
Kit VE-5019....... vo Pee *\- 


” Known as the oF *e 
A Known as the : LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING 
A super powered, twin motor job, 50 fast 
BELL AIRACOBRA ‘ Sen that you don’t hear it till it has passed. 
, : \ a ’ . Ideal for intercepting bombers because of 
ft fi | . . 
ee — ‘ > Y ‘ J its high ceiling, and terrific diving 
Te Aleutians. Rest San , 3 » D4 power. One of our most feared 
mad deodly. Spon 36”. - — : planes in war theaters where it has 4 
< : - : ‘ made its appearance. Span 36”. 
C-D Kit 4 Ft. EAGLET GLIDER 
3-76, only $1 50 / CO i ¥-86, Unusually good model of a second 
€-D Master Kit SF-76, $3.00 { = type glider. Patterned after ‘‘Ba 
Bowlus. Easily made. 


CURTISS P-40 ““WARHAWK”’ : : Kit VE-5S018 


One of the world’s best desert fighters. Ceiling of more ; : WORLD’S BIGGEST 25¢ VALUES! 


then 36,000 ft. Tremendous fire power. 
Span 36”.-C-D Kit T-77, only $1 -50 




















4 





C-D Master Kit SF-77, $3.00 oy 
OVER 1,000 PARTS 
ore used in this model, typical of 
C-D’s masterful eotaaciign. — oy 
= Finest of All 


= = ee as “MILE FLIER” TRIBUTE SERIES—Class ‘‘C’’ ol! 3 


span or over: Cabin Cl; Stick C2; Low Wing C3; G 
Model Aircraft is the Type C4; R.O.W. Stick Amphibian C5; Glider q 





b : 
/~ C-D 3/,’ Master Line aoe an 2 to 8 times their low price. 





V “The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
CURTISS GOSHAWK FIIC-2 


cae wn * [ebovey REPUBLIC P-47 “THUNDERBOLT” | CROERING INSTRUCTIONS 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send check o 
This is one of the 16 super-detailed, authentic 44,” scale war models that have money order—cash at your own risk (no stamps) 
made such tremendous hits with men in the Allied Air Forces. These designs Minimum order, $1. No CODs. Shipments 1 
feature ‘‘nowhere else procurable’’ detail, and have been landed by pilots, Canada or Mexico, add 10%. For Parcel Poti 
bombardiers, mechanics—and used in the Service for instruction purposes. The Special Deli ; | Ohi 
e Thunderbolt after which this model was designed is the ‘‘flying battleship’’ with pene a wad 34 cial age ~y a 
U s E T H I S Cc '@) U P ©] N ’ terrific fire power. A speed of over 425 m.p.h. and a 40,000 foot ceiling. Model . ye bd : ae Ge “d 

span is 3034”. It's the perfect Christmas gift for yourself or prvees subject to change or cancellation withov 
modelbuilding friend. Be sure to get it. C-D Master Kit SF-81 notice. Usual C-D ‘’ Lightning Service’’ guaranteed 


An excellent project for develop 
ing fine croftsmanship. 


(SSSR AEREKEESEEGEEBESC RETEST 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
450868705 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ .. for C-D Kits and 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. 
(>) 49—$ 3.00 











SEND 5c FOR LATEST CATALOG ‘he fectures all other | CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., | 


Cleveland - Designed 
Models—including famous planes, gas models, gliders, and stick models. “World’s Largest Makers of Quality Mod 
Kits for every purse and preference. Also parts and supplies. Be sure to get Aircraft—Since 1919” 


@ copy. Only 5c (none free). 
45088705 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, © 


CLEVELAND MODEL 


“THE MODELS THE MEN-IN THE AIR FORCES BUILD 





Se eaQeaeeaeeeaeaeaeanaeeaeeeen & 


ADDRESS 
TOWN & STATE. ......-...ccse--nseerss 





